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Al-Shafi'i was very brilliant, and, according to Ibn Khal-
likan,1 he

stood unrivalled by his abundant merits and illustrious quali-
ties ; to the knowledge of all the sciences connected with the
book of God, the Sunnah, the sayings of the Companions,
their history, the conflicting opinions of the learned, etc.,
he united a deep acquaintance with the language of the Arabs
of the Desert, philology, grammar, and poetry; . . .

Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, one of al-ShafiTs disciples, is quoted
as saying, " al-Shafi'i was to mankind, what the sun is to
the world, and health to the body; what can replace them?"

In contrast to Abu Hanifah who was of a scholastic type
of mind and liked hypothetical speculation, al-Shafi'i was
rather averse to, and probably not so skilful in subtle dis-
tinctions, and therefore relied on the revealed sources when-
ever he could find in them the desired provisions. The
following verses composed by al-Shafi'i bear this out: " The
more experience instructs me, the more I see the weakness
of my reason; and the more I increase my knowledge,
the more I learn the extent of my ignorance/'3

In short, al-Shafi'i was an eclectic,

who came when the law books were already completed into
elaborate systems, and the laws sifted and laid down in a
hard and fast way. He studied the schools of the fore-
runners and learned from the most prominent doctors; he
disputed with the ablest and profoundest and examined
their teachings, and later on worked out from them a method
which combined the Book, the sunnah, the ijmaf, and the
qiyas, and so he did not confine himself to one or the other
of these sources, as was the case with others.3

1 Vol. ii, p. 569.

2 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 572.
* Tah-dhib, p. 62.